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REMINISCENCES OF MUSIC AND 
MUSICIANS ABROAD. 
IV.—VIENNA. 

Amonest the composers well known to fame, 
whose personal acquaintance I made during my 
residence in the Kaiserstadt, were Johannes Brahms, 
Franz Liszt, Anton Rubinstein, Karl Goldmark, and 
Robert Fuchs. My first meeting with the author 
of the German Requiem took place in the bosom of 
a singularly unmusical family, endowed by nature, 
however, with an infinite capacity for hero-worship. 
Every member of this household, from its head, the 
erudite, grizzled ‘‘ Herr Doctor”—a veritable mine 
of scholarship and science, but barely able to dis- 
tinguish “‘ Gott erhalte unsern Kaiser” from ‘ Ach, 
meine liebe Augustine’”—down to its youngest 
cadette, a merry flaxen-haired girl of sixteen, to 
whom melody and rhythm were inexhaustible 
sources of perplexity, except in so far as they served 
to facilitate and even promote the recreation of 
dancing, regarded Herr Brahms with undisguised 
admiration, and paid him that sort of reverent 
homage which lay folk of a devotional turn, however 
ignorant of the religious mysteries embodied, so to 
speak, in an exalted ecclesiastical functionary, are 
apt to offer up to a high-priest or archbishop. 
One and all, however, my friends the W——s 
were most excellent, worthy and_ hospitable 
people, counting amongst the habitués of their 
dinner-table many of Vienna’s artistic and literary 
celebrities, and possessing the inestimable social 
talent of keeping their guests in good humour and 
well entertained. Their circle, at the time the 
privilege of frequenting it was accorded to me, 
included Etienne and Friedlaender, the co-pro- 
prietors of the ‘“‘ Neue Freie Presse,” Vienna’s leading 
journal for the past twenty years—Uhl, Wachen- 
husen, Spitzer and Speidel, feuilletonists of the first 
water—Gustav Walter and Caroline Bettelheim, 
stars of the Imperial Opera House, Professor 
Joachim and his gifted wife, then the first Lieder- 
saengerin of the day, and other shining lights of 
music, the drama and the plastic arts too numerous 
to recapitulate in this place. Of this intellectually 
and artistically luminous circle, Johannes Brahms, 
whenever he joined it, became at once the central 
point and chief personage—partly in virtue of 
the prestige earned for him by his indisputable 
genius and partly by reason of his own innate 
masterfulness of disposition, which enabled him, in 
eleven cases of twelve, to take and keep the lead 
in society, no matter of what class. An imperious 
man, restrained from self-assertion by no reluctance 
to wound his neighbours’ sensibilities, if he yee 
endowed with real talent and have done rete 





universally acknowledged to be great, finds little 
difficulty in establishing himself as a social despot 
amongst people of average brains and courage. 
Having a rough side to his tongue, and being quite 
unscrupulous with respect to his use of it, his domi- 
neering is frequently submitted to by those who are 
his equals in intelligence and his superiors in breeding, 
but either too timid or too indolent to resist his 
assumption of superiority, Such an one, when I 
first met him some fifteen years ago, was 
Johannes Brahms—loud, dictatorial, a little too 
obviously penetrated with a sense of his surpassing 
greatness, violently intolerant of opinions differing 
from his own, curiously blunt of speech and 
“burschikos’"—a German adjective comprehen- 
sively descriptive of the roughnesses characterising 
University manners throughout the Fatherland— 
but none the less a jovial spirit, strongly addicted to 
the pleasures of the table, and taking keen delight 
in highly-salted ‘ after-dinner” stories, of which he 
was an ever-ready narrator, at once boisterous and 
unctuous. As long as he was allowed to have his 
own way without let or hindrance, whether in an 
oracular or anecdotical mood, he was an exceedingly 
amusing companion, being extremely -well read, 
clear-headed and humorous. But he could not 
stand competition ; a shared social throne had no 
charms for him, and other people’s brilliancy ‘ put 
him out.””. When by any extraordinary accident he 
found himself relegated to the position of “the 
other lion” who “thought the first a bore,” his 
irritation too often betrayed him into actual rude- 
ness towards people for whom he had the highest 
regard. At one of the W——s’ select musical 
parties, I remember an instance of how badly he 
could behave, even to such a man as Joseph 
Joachim—a prince of executant art and his inti- 
mate personal friend. Joachim had very amiably 
volunteered to play, and there happened to be no 
violin music handy except one set of the Beethoven 
P.F. and Violin Sonatas (that dedicated to Salieri), 
which was brought by our hostess to the great virtuoso 
with the request that he would ask Brahms—she had 
notthe courage to do so—to take the pianoforte part. 
Turning towards Brahms, Joachim  smilingly 
asked, “‘ Dear Master, will you vouchsafe to play this 
with me for the amusement of our friends here ?” 
“T am not an accompanist,” growled Brahms, and 
abruptly turning his back upon Joachim, strode 
angrily off into another room. The Hungarian violinist 
merely shrugged his shoulders, and looked around 
for a volunteer pianist. I may perhaps be pardoned 
for mentioning en passant that I had the good fortune 
to be accepted as Brahms’ substitute, much to my 
gratification. Nobody except myself seemed the 
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least surprised at the latter’s pettish outburst and 
sortie. Toa look ofenquiry I was unable to suppress, 
Joachim replied, ‘It is his way when he is vexed ; 
he means nothing by it;” and this view of the inci- 
dent was evidently the one adopted by all present. 
To Liszt Férencz, the greatest pianist the world 
has ever known, I was presented by Herbeck, when 
the potent Abbé visited Vienna upon the occasion 
of the production by the Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde of his Legend of St. Elisabeth, a truly gruesome 
work. Inintroducing me, the Viennese Kapellmeister 
said—“ This, strange to say, is an Englishman who 
loves and understands music,” and I shall never 
forget the kindly, compassionate smile that relaxed 
the somewhat severe expression of Liszt’s strongly- 
marked features as he listened to—from his settled 
point of view—soimprobable astatement. It wasa 
smile that seemed to say, ‘‘ Very likely you believe so, 
you poor good Herbeck, because you are the kindest 
fellow alive, and the most easily taken in; but I 
know better!” To me personally he was, then and 
afterwards, uniformly gracious, never, however, 
conversing with me about music, of which I have no 
doubt he held that my nationality debarred me from 
knowing anything whatsoever. But I was more 
than once admitted to the priceless privilege of 
hearing him play in private during his sojourn in 
Vienna and subsequently in Rome, where his 
countryman and most intimate friend, Archbishop 
(afterwards Cardinal) Haynald—himself an excellent 
pianist—afforded me several opportunities of “sitting 
reverently at the Great Man’s feet” when His 
Reverence—I mean the Canonico, not the Prelate— 
was seated at the piano. It is possible that many of 
Tue Lute’s readers have heard this extraordinary 
man play; for their sakes I am sure I hope they 
have, always presupposing them to be music-lovers- 
To those who have not been so fortunate I may 
observe that his playing, when I heard it, was—and 
doubtless still is, despite his advanced age—in every 
way phenomenal, and in several respects uniquely 
so. Not only had he vanquished every technical 
difficulty contrived by composers for the pianoforte 
up to his time, but had invented hundreds of new 
ones, some of which nobody but himself has as yet 
succeeded in overcoming. To him, even the most 
intricate and laborious of these latter were obviously 
mere child’s play, costing him absolutely no per- 
ceptible effort. It was—that is, to any conscientious 
pianist thitherto inclined to “ fancy himself” as a 
performer—at once inimitable joy and bottomless 
despair to hear Liszt extemporise when strongly 
moved by some more than usually sympathetic 
theme or happy fancy. After listening, awe-stricken 
and breathless, to one of thuse unequalled musical 
utterances, marvels alike of invention and execution, 
the revulsion of feeling experienced by a pianist 
of the class above alluded to was little short of 
crushing, suggesting grim vows of never again laying 
finger on key, of advertising one’s favourite “ grand ” 
for sale at an unprecedented sacrifice, and of ‘fore- 
going throughout life all musical enjoyments save 
that derivable from a Liszt improvisation. Perhaps 
the most wonderful feature of his playing is his 
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touch, or rather, plurality of touches—pianists will 
understand what I mean—one as light as a falling 
snowflake or the flutter of a butterfly’s wing, another 
as rich as Genoa velvet of triple pile, a third as 
clinging as a young lover's first kiss, a fourth as 
hard and bright as the blow of a diamond-headed 
hammer. He can make the instrument, to others 
a machine of readily exhaustible tone-resources, do 
anything—sing, talk, langh, weep, and mimic orches- 
tral effects without number. There never was and 
probably never will be another such genius, of the 
executant order, as the slender, romantic-looking 
Magyar priest—Siegfried Wagner’s grandfather— 
who was once the most general and successful 
admirer of the fair sex in Europe, the object of an 
adoration that frequently led him into strange and 
even tragical adventures, and expressed itself, on 
the part of his fair votaries, over and over again, in 
extravagances of action no less comical than repul- 
sive. Theinfatuated maid of honour at the Court of 
Saxe- Weimar, whose peculiar personal flavour of stale 
tobacco mystified all her friends and fellow-courtiers 
until an accident one day revealed the astounding 
fact that she permanently wore in her bosom, as a 
sacred relic of her musical idol, an old cigar-stump 
that Liszt had thrown away in the street under her 
very eyes—she had reverently picked up the 
unsavoury morsel, enshrined it in a costly locket 
enriched with the monogram “ F. L.” in brilliants 
and suspended it round her virgin neck, whence 
it steadfastly gave forth the sickly reek that so 
long perplexed the Grand Ducal Household—that 
fascinated Fraeulein, I repeat,was not the only damsel 
of high degree, by many a score, whose head had 
been completely turned by the inimitable improvisa- 
tore. I have seen the proudest beauties of the 
Austrian aristocracy crouching round him on the 
bare boards of a concert-room platform, in atti- 
tudes with which the lovesick maidens of Patience 
have made the British public familiar, and posi- 
tively gloating upon his expressive and animated 
countenance. I have seen stately Roman princesses 
seize his hand and rapturously kiss it @ plusieurs 
reprises, despite his manifest efforts to disengage it 
from their clutches. Never was an artist so 
petted by “‘ the sex ;”* but successive generations of 
fair enthusiasts have striven in vain to spoil him. 
He has always held his own with them—and the 
only mistress to whom he has been immovably 
constant is the Divine Art of Music, with which he 
has kept up the tenderest of liaisons for more than 
half-a-century past. 

Anton Rubinstein I first met at Hellmesberger’s 
“ mansion near the sky” in the Tuchlauben, where 
the quartet rehearsals of Vienna’s “ primo violino 
assoluto ” used to come offon Wednesday and Friday 
afternoons. Having been jocularly recommended 
tohim by ourhost as ‘‘ein geschickter Umblaetterer,” 
I was permitted to “turn over” for him whilst he 
played the P.F. part of his B flat trio—perhaps the 
most strikingly Mendelssohnian of all his instru- 
mental works—and more than once nearly got into 
trouble because I could not keep my eyes from 
wandering to his wonder-working hands from the 
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pages upon which my attention should have been 
riveted. The hands themselves, I must admit, 
were by no means “things of beauty,” though 
eminently capable of imparting “joy for ever” to 
those who can appreciate really magnificent P.F. 
playing. It appeared to me, I remember well, 
little short of a miracle that Rubinstein 
should be able to achieve’ such _ intricate 
and delicate feats of execution and _ touch 
with fingers so short—compared to those-of other 
great cotemporary pianists—and so bluntly-tipped ; 
but I soon got used to the marvels of his presto 
pianissimo, though how he contrives to combine a 
maximum of velocity with a minimum of pressure 
is still a puzzle to me whenever I hear him play. 
After Liszt, he is unquestionably the finest pianist 
and most ardent musical enthusiast I have ever 
known. Like the great Hungarian, he is heard to 
the greatest advantage in private, surrounded by a 
small number of unquestionable musicians and 
unfettered by any social restrictions. He abhors 
evening dress, and the enforced abstinence from 
smoking of a fashionable salon is utterly intolerable 
tohim. If his quick eye detect a “ profane’ in the 
room, or if his portly cigarette be not smouldering 
in a corner of his mouth or on the piano convenient 
to his hand, he does not, cannot play his best. 
How many highly-polished instruments he has irre- 
trievably ruined by allowing his cigarettes to burn 
long corrugated grooves in their surface whilst he 
has been wrestling with extemporised difficulties of 
his own imagining, I will not venture even to sur- 
mise. At such times, however—when the rosewood 
is slowly calcining and emitting a pungent scent 
that, as I have more than once noticed, exercises) a 
painfully depressing influence upon the spirits of 
the suffering pianoforte’s owner—Rubinstein plays 
with a passionate vigour, intensity of feeling, and 
subtlety of interpretation that are peculiarly his 
own. He is, indeed, altogether a creature of 
impulse—short-tempered, distractingly crotchety, 
and totally reckless, when annoyed, with 
respect to anything he may say or do. But 
to his friends, whose name is legion, he is 
the kindest, most genial, and generous fellow 
living, and the money he earns so deftly with 
his fingers has always hitherto run through them 
like water. He has made four or five fortunes and 
spent them ; urgent need of ready cash has too often 
prompted him to turn out crude and slovenly “ pot- 
boilers” instead of the ripe and ornate work that 
no composer of the present day can produce in a 
condition of more perfect finish than he can. 

Karl Goldmark, whose acquaintance I also made 
through Josef Hellmesberger during the winter of 
1866-7—when the Kapellmeister was preparing the 
first “‘Goldmark’sches Streich-Quatuor” for pro- 
duction in the course of that season’s Cyklus—was 
at that time a meek little man of thirty-four, but 
already slightly bent and grizzled, timid and retiring 
in manner, of apologetic address, shabby appear- 
ance and humble bearing. Before Hellmesberger 
took him up and made his works known to the 
musical public of the Austrian capital, Goldmark 





had undergone many trials and disappointments, as 
well as no little actual privation. Although his 
chamber-music and songs made a decided hit shortly 
after I came to know him, it was not until nine 
years later—and then only through his steadfast 
friend’s influence with the Intendant of the Imperial 
theatres—that his grand opera, Die Koenigin von 
Saba, a work teeming with gorgeous Oriental colour, 
was brought out at the Hofoper. Goldmark’s was 
one of those gentle natures that are intensely grate- 
ful for the least encouragement. A word or two of 
judicious praise anent any work of his composition 
would at any moment dispel the settled sadness of 
his expression, and cause his dark featuresto brighten 
with lively pleasure. I have often watched him 
during rehearsals of his quartets and quintets, 
sitting quite quiet in a corner and _ not 
venturing to make a suggestion when anything went 
wrong, though his eyes would flash joyously enough 
when the performers happened to hit off the exact 
manner in which he wished his meaning interpreted. 
A less talkative person, for a musical composer, it 
would be difficult to discover. Even when he was 
amongst his professional brethren, who were for the 
most part extremely kind to him, he would nervously 
shrink from mixing in conversation and open his lips 
to no one but his cigar for hours ata stretch. If 
abruptly addressed, he was wont to cast a depreca- 
tory glance at his interlocutor, as though he would 
mildly exclaim, ‘‘ Don’t strike me, pray; but you 
may if you will!” That being “ the sort of man he 
was,” it is not surprising that I failed to become 
very intimate with Karl Goldmark, although I 
heartily admired some of his compositions, and was, 
for a long time, ready at any moment to develop a 
strong personal liking for him. But it is easier to 
shake hands with a sensitive plant and elicit a warm 
responsive grip from that invariably retiring vege- 
table, than to gain the friendship of a man afflicted 
with unconquerable diffidence; so, after several 
futile attempts to break down Goldmark’s barriers 
of reserve—by which I am afraid I made him 
exceedingly uncomfortable—I resolved to confine 
my attention to his music, which, for the most part, 
is well worth studying and highly satisfactory to the 
cultivated musician’s ear. 


Wma. BrEatty-KINGSTON. 








NEWSPAPER CRITICISM. 

Consett used to say that if all the newspaper 
writers of London could be collected and shown to 
the public in Hyde Park, people would be astonished 
to see by what a set of ragamuffins they allowed 
themselves to be governed. No such malicious idea as 
this could have inspired Mr. Joseph Hatton, who has 
brought together in his own pen-and-ink sketches, 
with portraits engraved from photographs, a large 
number of the principal journalists of London. To 
drive them like a flock of sheep into Hyde Park, 
would have been impossible. But no difficulty 
seems to have been experienced in enticing them, 
likeness in hand, intoa book. The public, however, 
is not now called upon to estimate them by their 
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personal appearance. Mr. Hatton saves it all 
trouble on that head, by passing judgment himself. 
This he has done with a great deal of discrimination 
and good taste. Himself a journalist, he could not 
well criticise his fellow-labourers in a hostile spirit ; 
nor will the genial tone of the work allow the reader 
to suppose that even if shielded by the famous “ veil 
of the anonymous,” he would dream of undervaluing 
any of them, or of detracting from such merits as 
they may happen to possess. ‘Send me in your 
photographs, I will tell the public, first in America, 
and afterwards in England, what I think of you.” 
This is what Mr. Hatton had virtually to say to his 
journalistic friends and acquaintances. To some 
journalists, too, he must have addressed himself 
without knowing them personally ; and others, includ- 
ing writers of real influence, he has not only known, 
but has apparently been unaware of their existence. 
This applies more particularly to the writers of lead- 
ing articles on the best London papers. Journalists, 
too, more especially those who do not occupy them- 
selves exclusively with political subjects—transfer 
their services now and then from one paper to 
another,and in some cases contribute to several papers 
at the same time—all which would be very confusing 
to a writer bent on giving a complete account of 
each separate organ of publicity. But Mr. Hatton 
has not attempted this. He sketches the history of 
the best known journals, and as regards their con- 
tributors, deals only with those who have somehow 
become known in connection with them. 

How, under the anonymous system, so strictly 
observed in English journalism, journalists ever do 
in their journalistic character become known, seems 
at first sight a difficult matter to explain; and it may 


_ be said at once that by farthe greater number of the 


best political writers, together with a large proportion 
of the best literaty critics, never become known to 
the outside public. Among the political writers, 
moreover, many would much rather not be known, 
and the strongest of all reasons for maintaining the 
anonymous system in connection with leading 
articles is derived from that fact. The editors 
of important papers become known chiefly because 
those whose interest it is to know them make 
point of finding them out; and, as a matter 
of fact, they are more widely known now than 
they were twenty or thirty years ago. If the 
literary criticisms of a journal were all written 
by the same man, he would very soon be dis- 
covered by publishers. But as this sort of work 
is naturally distributed among a good many different 
writers, it is not so easy to say beforehand to which 
one of this or that book will be entrusted for review ; 
and though the authorship of a remarkable literary 
article may often be guessed with tolerable accuracy, 
it may all the same be said that the literary criti- 
cism in our newspapers, besides being anonymous, 
is written by men who, in their journalistic character, 
are cither not known, or known so vaguely, that it is 
difficult to recognize them. Special correspondents 
sent out to wars, and other stirring scenes, which they 
describe in the first person, lend themselves easily to 
recognition, and in most casesinvite it. Many of them, 
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too, are accustomed to republish their letters in book 
form; or were, until the practice of sending letters 
daily and by telegraph, had the natural effect of 
rendering them more fragmentary than of old, and 
less fit, therefore, for reproduction in volumes. War 
correspondents have always, moreover, as ‘a matter 
of course, been known to the commanders and to 
numbers of the officers of the force they were accom- 
panying. The writers of “ City articles” are known 
in commercial and, above.all, financial circles; and 
many of them used in that character to have their 
own offices, where information could be brought to 
them for consideration, though not necessarily for 
publication. To people who have no money cares, 
in the form of financial speculations, the names of 
the writers of city articles are doubtless as unknown 
as those of the dramatic and musical critics may be 
supposed to be to city men, taking no interest in the 
drama or in music. But just as the getter-up of 
companies makes a point of remembering who writes 
the “money article’ for this, and who for that 
paper, so the managers of theatres and operas, and 
the givers of concerts, take care to keep a list of 
theatrical and musical critics, with their private 
addresses. This is an innovation upon an earlier 
system, under which, whether known or not, it was, 
at least, not an understood thing that critics of 
theatrical and musical performances were known. 
Nor are the most influential critics of painting, 
either unrecognizable or unknown, because, like all 
other newspaper critics, they leave their articles 
unsigned. 

Projects have sometimes been entertained for 
getting the work of newspaper criticism done by 
relays of critics. Inconveniences may evidently 
result from a system under.which the critic and the 
person criticised are almost sure to come together. 
By such meetings it is the person criticised who 
invariably profits, so hard is it found to say dis- 
agreeable things of a man, and, harder still, of a 
woman with whom one has exchanged a few words 
of friendly conversation. The judge ought to be 
not only just, but unapproachable; and, if he were 
constantly changed there would be no use in 
approaching him. But this would involve the 
engagement of several different writers for the same 
post, and the renunciation of all claims on the part 
of the newspaper to consistency in its critical 
domain. That unbroken and prolonged experience 
so essential to the critic who proposes to follow the 
changes of public taste in connection with the 
theatre, music, or painting, would also belost. The 
present state of affairs in regard to the critical 
departments of the newspaper press is meanwhile 
this: the critics are known sometimes personally, 
almost always by name, to the very persons who 
ought not to be able to recognize them as indi- 
viduals; and the question is sometimes asked 
whether matters would not be improved by letting 
the critic sign his articles, so as to increase his sense 
of responsibility towards the public and place him 
in such a position that he would sometimes feel 








called upon to choose between stultifying himself 
before the world on the one hand, and on the other 
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hone telling a débutant—or even a débutante—the | 
unpleasant truth that he or she is without talent. 

It cannot be said, however, that in France, the 
practice of signing articles (in the case of criticisms 
the practice is invariable) has led to anything like 
severity of tone on the part of the critics. It has 
put the writers on their mettle, no doubt, and has 
made them do their best in a literary point of view. 
Jules Janin liked the theatre; but writing about its 
productions he was chiefly occupied with the 
display of his own qualities as a stylist. He 
carved, chiselled, and polished his sentences till 
some one called him “le Benvenuto Cellini de la 
phrase.” But it never could have occurred to 
anyone to speak of him as a sound and _ fear- 
less authority concerning the merits and defects 
of a new play or a newplayer. Théophile Gautier 
avowedly did not care for the theatre; and in his 
charming ‘articles he seized, in the piece beneath 
his notice, on whatever lent itself to his talent for 
brilliant, highly coloured, and perfectly lucid descrip- 
tion. If a Spanish dancer, or Hungarian gipsy, or 
any kind of gaudily dressed Oriental turned up in 
the piece, he made the most of -his opportunity. 
Sometimes, too, he missed the performance through 
having loitered too long in some picture, or old 
curiosity shop; in which case he frankly said so, 
and gave a wonderful description of the treasures 
which had detained him. His articles were full of 
things that a London editor would omit, on the 
ground of their having “nothing to do with the 
subject,” and according to this principle everything 
that he had written would sometimes have had to be 
marked out. But though many of us would much 
prefer a feuilleton on no matter what theme by 
Gautier, to a dry though accurate account of no 
matter what play, that is not the newspaper view of 
the affair. The newspaper should above all contain 
news ; and English readers wishing to be instructed 
as to the purport of a new drama, would rather be 
told something about it in an informal notice, than 
nothing about it in an elaborate essay. 

Whether under the French system of signatures 
to articles, a journalist cannot gain a degree of 
distinction which under the anonymous system 
would be unattainable, is a different question. 
Jules Janin, Théophile Gautier, Hector Berlioz, 
Armand Carrel, Sainte-Beuve, Emile de Girardin, 
Prevost-Paradol, John Lémoine, Challemel-Lacour, 
are the names of only some of the French journalists 
who, in recent times, have owed either the beginning 
of their fame or their fame through life, to the privi- 
lege they enjoyed of signing their own work. In 
England such men would probably find their place 
in our magazines and reviews, so much more nu- 
merous than those of France. 


H. SUTHERLAND Epwarps. 








A ConcerT was given by the Trinity College London 
Orchestra, on March rgth, at the College, solos being 
contributed by Miss Jeanie Rosse, Miss Mary A. E. Pettifer, 
Miss Alice Snudden, and Mr. Edward Levetus. The 
orchestra was led by Mr. L. Szczepanowski, and the 
Concert conducted by Mr. George Mount. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF MU SICIANS. 


SPEECH OF Mr. ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 

By favour of Mr. Sullivan we are enabled to lay 
before our readers a full report of the speech de- 
livered by him from the chair at the recent Festival 
of the Royal Society of Musicians. It will be read 
with interest, alike for its subject, and on account of 
the distinguished place occupied in the profession 
by the speaker. 

In thinking over during the last few days what I should 
say to-night with reference to the toast I have now the 
honour of proposing to you, two views of the matter pre- 
sented themselves to me: 

1st. That my task was a very easy one, and then later : 
that it was one of great difficulty. 

It seemed to me easy, because a Society that had existed 
sO many years, and has such an honourable record to 
show, is in no need of any flights of eloquence to bring 
its merits and requirements before the world—its deeds 
(as represented by its balance sheet) speak powerfully on 
its behalf. 

On the other hand, further reflection warned me that 
this apparent simplicity might be a stumbling block; 
since I might he liable to the danger of too lightly 
touching instead of dwelling upon the urgent need this 
Society has of increasing its funds. For we have to- 
night the circumstance of one—proud, and pardonably 
proud of his profession, and therefore desirous of placing 
it in the most favourable light—compelled to confess that, 
in spite of the prosperity he would fain have you to believe 
was attached to. it, there does exist in that profession 
want, suffering, and distress. Therefore, you will under- 
stand that I have considered, and shall, I hope, avoid the 
danger I spoke of,-and that the claims of this Society 
will not necessarily be lightly regarded, because he who is 
pleading on behalf of musicians is himself a musician. 

Now, let us see what the Royal Society of Musicians, 
which to-night invites you all to help in its present good 
work, claims to do. 

The total revenue of the Society for 
the year ending Christmas, 1882, 
amounted to . 

Whichis derived from saultiplicity of 
sources :—Dividends, Rents, Hon. 
Annual Subscriptions, Legacies, 
Donations, Life Subscriptions, 
Members’ Subscriptions, Sales of 
Tickets for Concerts, Dinners, En- 
trance Fees, &c. 

The expenditure during the same 
period amounted to. 

This sum includes attewsune to ra 
Members, 44 Widows and 7 Chil- 
dren, besides Medical Relief, School- 
ing, Funerals, Gratuities, Grants to 
non-Members, and Salaries of Staff, 
leaving a surplus for the current 
year of oe oe oe oe 


£5,118 to 3 


£1,031 I 9g 

But this surplus is exceptional, and is owing this year 
to the number of new members, whose. entrance fees and 
subscriptions have swelled the amount. 

And here I would impress upon the younger members 
ot the profession, the advantage and importance of joining 
the Society at an early age. If they join whilst young and 
single, they can generally afford the entrance fee, which 
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is comparatively a small one; but if they delay it until 
later, when they have perhaps taken upon themselves the 
cares of marriage, parentage, and other domestic troubles, 
the payment of the fee presses more hardly upon them; 
more especially as, in addition, all back subscriptions, 
from the age of 21, have also to be paid. 

Now, the necessity for invested capital is shown by the 
fact that widows of members and their families have 
received individually as much as £2,500 and £3,000. In 
one case, a member’s widow was left to the care of the 
Society at the end of the last century, and has been dead 
but a very few years. Indeed, during the present century, 
no less a sum than £160,000 has been disbursed to the 
claimants, 

The Society is supporting at the present time (sickness, 
old age, incapacity) 21 members, and 54 widows and 
orphans—and I must remind you that the money is not 
doled out, but that comfortable annuities are given, from 
£80 to £120a-year, besides other objects before mentioned. 

Now, I should like to make two suggestions, or rather 
call the attention of the Committee to two points for 
consideration. 

One is the question of annuities to members. At 
present, a member, no matter how many years he may 
have subscribed, is not qualified to receive an annuity 
until he is incapacitated from pursuing his profession any 
further; nor can his family receive anything until his 
death. 

Now it appears to me rather hard that a man who has 
been hard-working, steady, and economical, and has con- 
tributed regularly to the funds of the Society, should be 
obliged to wait for these contingencies, until he can reap 
the benefit of his carefulness. From America has come a 
system of life insurance, rapidly spreading in this country, 
which gives the assured, at a fixed time of his life, the same 
pecuniary advantages that would otherwise accrue to him 
at his death, and it is worth considering whether some 
means could not be found’to adapt this system to the 
Royal Society of Musicians. Then a man would not have 
to wait until he was broken down in health, or dead, before 
he or his family could profit by the prudence which had 
been exercised during the time of his strength and 
willingness to work. 

The other point to which I wish to comment upon, and 
call the attention of the Governors to, is the concert 
account. I find there was a loss of £80 on this year’s 
concert, and Mr. Lucas tells me that for some years past 
there has always been a loss. This annual concert is a per- 
formance of Handel's Messiah, and is given, no doubt, as a 
recognition of Handel's interest in the Society culminating 
in hislegacy of £1000. But I would earnestly ask whether, as 
a matter of sentiment only, this performance ought to 
be continued. Handel’s £1000 at 3 per cent. even, would 
produce only £30 per annum, and I am sure it was far 
from the intention and desire of that great man that in 
grateful recollection of this legacy, the Society should lose 
£50 a-year besides the interest of his money. 

I believe that the subscribers to the Society would give 
their money quite as willingly even without the induce- 
ment which is offered of tickets for this performance; and 
if it were found necessary to do something by way of 
inducing people to subscribe, why not give a performance 
of a less perfunctory character—a Concert in which 
the greatest singers of the day, together with the 
first Orchestral players should be invited to take 
part? It would cost very little, anda profit instead of a 
loss would probably be shown on the balance-sheet. I 
make these remarks because I know that the Governors of 
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the Society are always ready to listen to any suggestion 
made, that may advance the interests of the Fund. 

Gentlemen,—I think I am justified in calling this an 
honourable record—and see how small are the expenses— 
no costly staff—no extravagant expenditure in any branch; 
and marvellous to relate, this Society of Musicians is 
governed and managed entirely by musicians them. 
selves! I call attention to this fact, because there is 
in many quarters an impression that a musician is 
incapable of managing any business  affairs—even 
his own—and that, consequently, he must be led, directed, 
and taught to look for guidance to others who are 
not musicians. The best reply is to point to the manage- 
ment of this Society. The treasurer and governors are 
all professional musicians, all hard-working men, busy 
from morning to night in the incessant labours 
which music exacts from her servants, and yet able 
and willing to give, and give cheerfully, as much 
time as is required for this high and noble duty. 
Dr. Burney’s words hold as good now as when they 
were written—‘‘ No charitable institution can be regu- 
lated with more integrity, care, and economy, or have its 
income so immediately derived from the talents and 
activity of its members than this.” And yet it is implied 
that we cannot manage our own affairs, that we are not 
business men; it is even said that professional jealousies 
stand in the way of our working together. Professional 
jealousy! I dare say there are jealousies,in our profession, 
but are we singular in this respect ? are such feelings un- 
known at the Bar, the Army, in other arts, even in politics? 
I maintain that even if we do have our little human 
weaknesses—our professional jealousies—we know how to 
sink them, and to unite in our efforts for a common 
cause, when that cause is the noble one of charity and 
good works. 

This Institution has existed for 145 years. It is a long 
time, and many changes have taken place in the Art, and 
in the condition of the artist; and none perhaps so 
remarkable as in the attitude of the public generally 
towards music and musicians. I will not inflict upon you 
a lecture on the progress of music during the last 150 
years, but bear with me a little whilst I place before you 
a few details which may interest you, as showing how 
great was the struggle for the greatest singers and 
best orchestral players even with Handel’s colossal 
strength and support on their side, to earn a decent 
living in those days. 

Here is a salary list of the personnel of the Italian 
Opera, Queen’s Theatre, Haymarket, dated January, 1707, 
thirty years before this Society was founded. It was 
kindly given to me, tO6gether with many most interesting 
statistics, by my friend, Mr. Julian Marshall. 

The two prime donne, Mrs. Tofts and Madame Matr- 
garita (this lady was the wife of the celebrated Dr. 
Pepusch), received £7 tos. a night; a singer, called the 
“ Baroness,’’ £3 ; Mrs. Lindsey, secunda donna, £2. 

Valentini (a celebrated male soprano, very fashionable 
in those days), £7 tos.; Leveridge, a great singer, with a 
magnificent bass voice, £2. ‘These were the stars; the 
other principal singers received salaries of from 15s. to 
Ios. a night. The principal dancer, Madlle. ‘Debargues, 
got £2 10s., and Miss Cadett, another principal, 7s. 6d. 

Then the orchestra—and first let me remark upon the 
curious composition of the band, as proved by the pay 
sheet. The Opera then had an orchestra of 28 players; 12 
violins, 2 tenors, 5 basses (which, I presume, included 4 
violoncello), 4 hautbois, 4 bassoons, and 1 trumpet ; no flutes 
nor drums. I have the names of all these gentlemen, and 
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have no doubt they were the pick of the profession. Mr. 
Haym, Mr. Dieupart, Dr. Pepusch, and Signor Saggioni, 
who were librettists and composers, besides being violinists, 
each received £1 5s. a night. Bannister, a very dis- 
tinguished English violinist, 15s., as also the bass viol., 
1st oboe, and 1st bassoon, the others, including Davain, 
the trumpet player, got 8s. a night. Some of these 
salaries seem fairly reasonable, but it must be remembered 
that the season was a short one (about 23 nights), and 
that the salaries were not always paid. 

A few years later, things look more gloomy—the 
salaries got reduced. Poor Mr. Dienpart, whom we 
have seen in the receipt of a comfortable income of £1 5s. 
a night, gets cut down to 6s. 8d. (a fee not unknown in 
those days), and the others in proportion. 

The management itself cannot show a very satisfactory 
balance-sheet. 

On May 19, 1733, Handel’s Floridante was given, the 
three eldest Princesses being present. Receipts, £54 7s.; 
expenses, £89 1s. 2d. Buononcini’s Griselda is given twice 
during the next fortnight, the King, Queen, and Princesses 
being present, with a loss of from £30 to £40 each time. 

However, with the production of Porpora’s Semiramis 
shortly afterwards, things brighten up a bit. Receipts 
£267 1s. ; expenses only £43. And in the following year 
there is a grand success on the production of Handel’s 
Parnasso in Festa. Present, the King, Queen, Prince and 
Princesses, the Prince ofOrange, Duchess of Marlborough, 
Lady Walpole, Duke of Montagu, Spanish Ambassador, 
Lady Chesterfield, &c., one box filled with the king’s 
valets, and others by the servants of the Princesses, the 
Duchess of Newcastle’s and those of the Prince. 
Receipts, £347 os. 6d.; expenses, £31 IIs. 2d. 
But this was a first night, and in those days first nights 
were more lucrative than now-a-days, since there were 
not 50 or 60 daily and weekly newspapers, each requiring 
two stalls or a box for the first performance of a work. 

I will not weary you with further extracts, but I may 
assure you that it was always the same story—empty 
treasuries—bankrupt or absconding managers—the un- 
fortunate band having their salaries first reduced, and 
then not paid. A few star singers carried off what little 
money there was to be had, and the orchestra starved. 

Then socially, the musician, like the painter and the 
literary man of that day, was looked upon as little better 
than my lord’s valet-—a servant who was rung for when- 
ever my lord wanted a little music. Stirely I need not 
point out the difference between then and now. 

Gentlemen,—I have briefly touched upon some of the 
salient points of difference in the position of the musician 
between the time this Society was founded, and the present. 
Then he was poorly paid—if paid at all. Now, although 
his remuneration is not in proportion to the high cost of 
living—he is better paid, and I am thankful to think in a 
less precarious fashion. Formerly, he was looked down 
upon—now he is honoured. But whilst there are in these 
points great and striking differences, in other and sadder 
conditions, things remain the same. Nowas then, there are 
misfortune, sickness, and mental prostration. Now, as 
then, there are the poorer and weaker, who, ‘in courage- 
ously battling for the present, are unable to provide 
for the future, . Now, as then—the orphan and 
widow too frequently are compelled to depend for their 
very existence, on the practical sympathy of those whose 
benevolent feelings are aroused by the thought that they 
too and theirs might be met by adversity. . . . But now, 
as then—thank God, there are warm hearts and generous 
natures amongst us, willing—nay, eager to help and com- 





fort allthose in whose cry for succour is heardthe piercing 
tone of reality. Gentlemen, an old writer has said, ‘ It 
is proper that alms should come out of a little purse, as 
well as out of a great sack; but surely where there is 
plenty, charity is a duty, not a courtesy.” if 

Let me then appeal to all of you to give out of your 
little purses and out of your great sacks. 

To those musicians who have pushed along the road 
successfully, who have made their talents recognised, and 
who have won fame and competency, to them I appeal to 
aid their less fortunate brothers and sisters. 

To those, who not following music as a profession, love 
it and practise it—-to the great body of amateurs, I appeal 
in consideration of the interest and enjoyment music 
imparts to their lives. 

And, lastly, to the great outside public, who are earnest 
and enthusiastic listeners, who derive so much pure happi- 
ness from the genius and labour of the musician, and 
whose enjoyment of music is all the keener because un- 
alloyed by the knowledge of technical deficiencies; to 
them I, on behalf of music, appeal urgently and earnestly 
to aid this Society, and when music appeals, invoking the 
name of charity, let it be remembered that she is only 
asking a little in return for the much given by herself. 

Music is called, and rightly, the handmaid of religion, 
and especially is she the handmaid of that religion, pure and 
undefiled, which visits the fatherless and widow in their 
affliction—never refusing to answer the call of distress 
and suffering. Through the great and historic festivals 
she gathers thousands for the charity which assuages 
bodily anguish. Be it in a great public calamity, or in 
urgent individual need, she is the foremost to hold out 
the hand of assistance. But let us not forget when we 
credit music with such ready,, constant, and noble 
ministry, that the Art works through human agencies— 
that her sacrifices are the sacrifices of her representa- 
tives—and that her good name in the cause of charity 
is the result of individual labour and disinterestedness. 

How often do musicians give of their time and skill to 
obtain for others that which they need for themselves ! 

How readily the world assumes them to be at the 
beck and call of misfortune, and how cheerfully do they 
accept this imposed obligation ! 

It is for these loyal servants of Art and of human kind- 
ness, or for such of them as in person or in family have 
fallen upon hard and bitter times that I plead to-night— 
not humbly or with bated breath, but boldly as a demand 
for a just return; not as alms, but as a grateful acknow. 
lédgement of the divine power with which music, through 
musicians, enlivens in happiness, solaces in sorrow, and 
tenderly brings healing to the sick and comfort to the 
afflicted. 





A Private Wire written by Messrs. Arnold Felix 
and Frank Desprey, with music from the pen of Mr. Percy 
Reeve, is a ‘‘ vaudeville,’ now preceding Jolanthe at the 
Savoy. The complications of the plot are ingenious, and 
the songs are prettily written, while the acting is safe in 
the hands of Misses Louis Brandram and Gray, and 
Messrs. Rowan and Eric Lewis. 

IN answer to a petition of the Prince of Wales, 
Her Majesty has issued a charter which declares that all 
who are or may be members of the corporation “shall be 
a body corporate by the name of the ‘ Royal College of 
Music,’” with all the rights, privileges, and liabilities 
thereunto attaching. On the 4th inst., a Concert was 
given at the Albert Hall by the London Sunday School 
Choir in aid of the funds of the new corporation. 
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ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


RICHTER CONCERTS, 


SEVENTH SEASON, 1883. 
Conductor: 
HERR HANS RICHTER: 


Leader : Cherus Director: 
Herr ERNST SCHIEVER. Herr THEODOR FRANTZEN. 





H ERR HANS RICHTER has the honour toannounce that he has 
arranged to give a Series of NINE EVENING CONCERTS, 
as above, on the following dates :— 
Monday, May 7th. Monday, May 28th. 
Thursday, May roth. Monday, June 4th. Monday, June 25th. 
Monday, May 2st. Monday, June 11th, Monday, July 2nd. 


The Concerts to commence each Evening at Eight o'clock. 


Monday, June 18th. 


_ The Orchestra will consist of 100 eminent Artistes, and the RICHTER 


CHORUS, under the direction of Herr FRANTZEN, will co-operate 
during the Season. 








The Terms of Subscription for the Series will he as follows : 


SOFA STALLS, £5. RESERVED AREA OR BALOONY, £3 10s. 


Subscribers names received by the usual Agents, and at AUSTIN'S, 
St. James's Hall. 





AUSTIN’S 
Opera & Concert Ticket Office 


ST. JAMES’S HALL, 28, PICCADILLY. 


ESTABLISHED 1858. 


Agent for the Sule of Tickets for 


Monday and Saturday Popular Concerts. Philharmonic Concerts. 
Mr. Proctor’s Lectures, Richter Orchestral Concerts. 
Police Orphanage Concert. Covent Garden Lifeboat Concert. 
Royal Albert Hall Concerts. 

Hy. Leslie’s Choir. Mr. Willing’s Choir. Bach Choir. 
Good Friday Concert. Burns’ Birthday Concert. 

Irish Festival Concert. 

Opera and Floral Hall Concerts. Sacred Harmonic Concerts. 
London Ballad Concerts. §Pianoforte Recitals. 

Moore and Burgess Minstrels. And all Entertainments in London. 





West End Office for CRYSTAL PALACE. 





Cheques, Post Office Orders and Stamps, payable to 
AMBROSE AUSTIN, St. James's Hall, 28, Piccadilly, London. 
OFFICE OPEN FROM Io TILL 7. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR. 


Presivtent—HENRY LESLIE, Esa. 
Conductor—Mr. ALBERTO*RANDEGGER. 





SEASON 1883. 


THIRD SUBSCRIPTION CONCERT 


Will be given on 
THURSDAY, MAY 3ist. 
Soloists Madame PATEY. Miss MARY DAVIES. 
AND 
Mr. EDWARD LLOYD. 


Pianoforte—Mr.J.G.CALLCOTT. Organ—Mr. JOHN C, WARD. 


SOFA STALLS, 7/6. BALCONY, 3/- ADMISSION, 1/- 
Sofa Stall Subscription for the series of Concerts, £1 6s. 
Manager—AMBROSE AUSTIN, Hon. Sec.—E. A. WILLIS, 
St. James’s Hall, 44, Gt. Marlborough Street, W. 


Tickets may be obtained at the usual Agents; and at Austin’s Ticket Office, 
St. James's Hall, 28, Piccadilly, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
porters, Steers: 


Letters connected with the literary department of this 
Fournal must be addressed to the Epiror. 


Communications intended for insertion will receive no 
notice unless accompanied by the name and address of the 
sender. 


The Evrtor cannot undertake to return articles of which 
he is unable to make use. 


All business letters should be addressed to the PUBLISHERS, 


Advertisements should reach the Office not later than the 
7th in order to insure insertion in the issue of the month 
current, 


At the request of several Subscribers, a certain amount 
of space in each issue of THE Lute will henceforth be 
devoted to answering such questions of general interest as 
our readers may address to us. 
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THERE is no truth, we understand, in the report 
that the members of the late Sacred Harmonic 
Society have resolved to use the £4,000 realised by 
the sale of their library, &c., for the purpose of 
encouraging the development of music amongst us. 
On the other hand, it is said that they have already 
availed themselves of a legal right, and put the 
money into their own pockets. This we refuse to 
believe. No doubt, the persons in question, as 
trustees, in a moral sense, of the funds in their 
possession, are taking time to consider how best they 
may be dealt with. We await the issue with interest 
and curiosity. 





Our forecast of the Leeds Festival Programme 
has proved correct in most respects. There are, 
however, some important differences between the 
scheme as finally determined and the vaticination 
we were able to make last month. Thus, Mr. 
Sullivan’s new work will be heard on the evening of 
Friday instead of Wednesday, and a selection from 
the oratorios of Handel is set down to accompany 
Raff's The End of the World on Thursday morning. 
The negotiation with Mr. Villiers Stanford for an 
organ concerto,having fallen through, Mozart’s third 
motett, and Bach’s cantata, O Shepherd of Israel, are 
fixed upon to follow Mr. Barnby’s new psalm on 
Thursday evening. The Crusaders has been chosen 
to represent Niels Gade on Friday evening, and 
scattered about the week’s programme are Beet- 
hoven’s symphony in D (No. 2), the overtures, 
Lohengrin, Zauberflite, Genoveva, and Tannhduser, and 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater. It is necessary to observe 
also that Messrs. Spark and Parratt will share 
between them the duty of presiding at the organ; 
there being no truth in the report that Mr. Parratt 
would entirely supplant the Borough Organist, who 
for so many years has had control over that noble 
instrument. We are glad to learn that Prince 
Leopold, Duke of Albany, has consented to act as 
President of the Festival, and, with the Duchess, to 
attend in person. The occasion, all things con- 
sidered, should be a brilliant success. 
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Part-Song. 
Words by I 


MAS HAYNES BAYLEY. 


WEL, » 


Music by 
A.H. BEHREND. 











LONDON: 
PATEY & WILLIS, 44,GT MARLBOROUGH ST, w. 
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Isle of Beauty, fare thee well, fare thee well, fare well! 


Beau ___.ty, fare thee well, fare thee well, fare thee well! 
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above us Faint--ly soundsthe vesper- 


Like a voice from thase who love us, Breath — 


from who love us, 


sounds. the ves__.per - bell, Like a voice from those who love us, 


- bell, Like a voice from those who love us, Breathing 


-ing fond-ly, Fare thee 


fond_ly, Fare thee well, fare fare well! 


Breathing fondly, Fare thee well, fare thee well, fare thee well! 


ly, Fare thee well! . . 
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Tue prospectus of the Italian Opera season, 
hough not a startling document, is curious as show- 
ng what small effect, in the opinion of the managers, 
as been made by recent agitation on the subject 
bf lyric drama. Mr. Gye considers the taste of 
is patrons unchanged, and he promises to gratify 
t by reviving La Gazza Ladra, the Domino Noir, and 
1 Conte Ory. For the same end, he furthermore 
intends to produce Ponchielli’s La Gioconda, as we 
vere able to announce some time ago. The public 
re therefore to have an old-fashioned season, since 
Vagner’s Vascello Fantasma cannot be said to repre- 
ent in very pronounced style the new and clamorous 
chool. Among. the principal artists engaged are 
{esdames Patti, Lucca, Sembrich, Albani, Scalchi, 
nd Tremelli; MM. Maas, Ravelli, Frapolli, Mierz- 
insky, Cotogni, Del Puente, Gailhard, and De 
Reszke—a strong company. 


As soME misapprehension may have been caused 
by erroneous statements with regard to the com- 
bosers of Esmeralda and Colomba we are induced to 
ive a few absolutely correct particulars tending to 
how that both Mr. Goring Thomas and Mr. Mac- 
enzie are more the product of English than of 
reign education. It is true that Mr. Thomas 
tudied in the Paris Conservatoire, but when he 
bad learned what he could there he entered our 
wn Royal Academy, and remained for six years. 
e gained the Lucas medal in 1879 by a vocal 
cena, and in 1880 by an orchestral adagio, both of 
yhich were performed, as were some scenes from 
nopera. On his part, Mr. Mackenzie first studied at 
eipzig, then returned to England, and in 1862 
ained a King’s Scholarship at the Royal Academy, 
hich he held for two years, afterwards establishing 
imself as a professor in Edinburgh. Wecommend 

ese facts to the persons who are now telling us 

at English students of music are obliged to finish 
eir education abroad. While correcting false 

d mischievous statements, we may go on to point 
ut that whoever, for the sake of exalting Esmeralda 
t Colomba, proclaims it to be a “ new departure” 
ince former English operas were of a mere ballad 
rder, speaks in absolute ignorance. Is Barnett’s 
airy Rosamund a ballad opera, or Balfe’s Daughter 
f St. Mark and Armourer of Nantes? Is Wallace’s 
urline a ballad opera, and are those ballad operas 
ith which Professor Macfarren supplied the 
ovent Garden stage? All these are as much 
grand” operas as Esmeralda and Colomba. Fiat 
stitia, though the result be to show that musical 
isdom in England was not born _half-a-dozen 
ears ago. 


Mvucu was written in the daily newspapers con- 
ening the Brighton Review and its attendant 
ings, but the reporters took no note of the 
pressive singing at the special service in the 
ome on Easter Sunday morning. A large choir, 
bnsisting of many amateurs connected with the 
righton Sacred Harmonic Society occupied the 
rchestra, supported by the organ (Mr. Taylor) and 
he band of an artillery regiment, the whole con- 
cted by Lieut.-Colonel Tester. These performed 
he “ Hallelujah” Chorus, and a “Te Deum” 
pecially written by Mr. Taylor, but the effect of 
hich we speak was due to the co-operation of the 
000 volunteers present. When that mass of male 
bices joined in the Easter Hymn, the Old Hundredth, 
nd “Onward, Christian Soldiers,” each man, trained 
bthythmic regularity of movement, keeping time 
th perfect precision, the result was overpowering, 
hd so affecting that some of the auditors found 
ars in their eyes. For ourselves we can call to 
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mind few more memorable experiences of the power 
of the human voice. The result was, no doubt, 
aided by judicious use of the brass instruments, 
above all in ‘‘ Onward, Christian Soldiers,” which 
they introduced with a fanfare, executing also short 
interludes in the manner of those written by 
Mendelssohn for ‘“ Sleepers, wake.” Successful as 
were the entire proceedings of the volunteers, none 
were more brilliantly so than the musical service 
in the Dome. pees 

Tue shadow of “ How not to do it,” projected 
from Worcester, has already fallen upon the Royal 
College of Music. It appears that when the time 
came for holding the local preliminary examination 
of candidates in the Faithful City, there were no 
candidates, and the examiners had no duties. With 
this as its text, a Worcester paper enlarged upon 
the severity of the proposed trial, and assumed not 
only that it frightened young people away, but that 
there was reluctance to enter upon a musical career. 
Somewhat later, the real facts were published, 
and it now seems that plenty of candidates held 
themselves ready to sit, but that no one had taken 
the trouble to inform them of a regulation requiring 
their names to be sent to the Secretary in London 
by March 15. Ignorant of this obligation, the young 
people, of course, did not fulfil it, and so were shut 
out from all chance of winning a Scholarship. If 
the foregoing be a specimen of South Kensington 
management, it is plain that the new College will 
pass through the fire, not to Moloch, but to Muddle. 


We frequently hear that provincial musical 
festivals, unless of the very highest order like those 
of Birmingham and Leeds, are not worth the 
trouble they involve. Somehow our country friends 
do not see this, not even those of Reading, who can 
run up to town in forty minutes. There is a strong 
desire, instigated by Mr. Milton Wellings, to revive 
the Reading Festival, which another Mr. Wellings 
helped to found many years ago, and on the 
26th inst., a Concert will be given asa kind of tenta- 
tive measure. This is to be conducted by Mr. J. F. 
Barnett, whose Harvest Festival, strengthened by 
a new Andante leading to the Allegro, will form 
part of the programme, along with the Martyr of 
Antioch, which it is hoped Mr. Sullivan will con- 
duct. A London orchestra has been engaged, and 
the chorus now in training consists of amateurs 
drawn from various societies in Berkshire. The 
contemplated triennial festival will really be a 
county affair. We wish it all success. The more 
of such things the merrier and the better. 


By the time that this paper is in print, the two 
promised novelties of Mr. Carl Rosa’s brief Drury 
Lane season will have seen the light. For obvious 
reasons, however, it is expedient to allude to one 
only of the new works—Mr. A. Goring Thomas's 
Esmeralda—which opened the campaign on Easter 
Monday—and has been several times repeated with 
unvarying success. For a first opera, Esmeralda 
exhibits the highest promise. At the same time, 
the opera is neither a great nor a perfect work as it 
stands, and to conceal the fact would only be per- 
nicious to the true interests of art. Mr. Thomas has 
wrought upon precedent, with the result that 
amongst the many charming things which adorn his 
score, there are very few instances of originality 
of thought or design. The choral numbers exhibit the 
musician at his best, and here we find an amount 
of vigour ané sustained power which proves that the 
author is made of the right stuff. The lyrics are not 
so happy, Mr. Thomas adhering to the sickly affec- 
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tation of the modern French school, with its finnick- 
ing phrases and exaggerated sentiment. The robust 
power displayed in the choruses shows that the 
composer is capable of writing in a manly fashion, 
and we should counsel him in the future to cut 
himself adrift from the dangerously seductive French 
method—preserving only what is good in its instru- 
mentation, and abandoning its sickly sweetness. In 
his ode, The Sun Worshippers, written for, and pro- 
duced at, the last Norwich Festival; Mr. Thomas 
expended his best endeavours, and in Esmeralda the 
same phraseology is reflected or imitated. The new 
opera will have a certain season of popularity, due 
in no small measure to the admirable manner in 
which the piece was stage-managed at Drury Lane, 
and played by the principals. One absurdity alone 
remains to be altered—the simultaneous arrival of 
the guests in the second act. The only way to 
account for this singular unanimity is by the pre- 
sumption that they chartered a special train to the 
door. Truly, as Puff says in The Critic, ‘‘ when they 
doagree upon the stage, their unanimity is wonderful.” 


WHEN Belle Lurette was done at the Gaiety by the 
French Company, it failed to make a mark, and no 
wonder, because it was very indifferently played. 
M. Jolly as Malicorne, was delicious, as he always 
is, and his sly winks, nods, grimaces and odd in- 
flexions of voice kept the house in a roar. The 
remainder of the cast was not memorable, save in 
the instance of the young actor who impersonated 
the Duc de Marly—he couldn’t sing, but his acting 
was an admirable reflection of the haut noblesse. Now 
we have got Lurette at the Avenue, it might be well 
to suggest to the actors that their French precursors 
were worth imitating. High breeding doesnot appear 
to be a weakness amongst comic operatic tenors. 


Apropos to Lurette, the book has been ‘ adapted,” 
and a wonderful person is, your English adaptor. 
All the devices of the ordinary dramatist are brought 
into play, the original intention is perverted, and a 
needless quantity of extraneous incidents called into 
being. It would furnish an aspiring play-wright with 
a very able example of how a play may be spoiled, 
to compare the original book of Belle Lurette with 
that of Lurette as performed at the Avenue. 


Wirt reference to the proposed Berlioz memorial, 
our readers may be interested in reading a transla- 
tion of the letter addressed to Mr. T. Chappell by 
the Vicomte Henri Delaborde, on behalf of the 
Paris Committee. The appeal ran as follows :— 
‘* Monsieur,—The members of the Committee insti- 
tuted to raise subscriptions in view of erecting a 
monument to the memory of Berlioz, have thought 
that you would be good enough to lend your very 
valuable help towards the accomplishment of this 
work of patriotic gratitude and of justice. I have 
then the honour to pray you, in their names, to con- 
sent to form in London a committee, annexed to 
ours, which will charge itself to open a subscription 
in that city, and to put itself in communication with 
us, letting us know the names of the members com- 
posing it. My colleagues and myself hope that you 
will not refuse to join your efforts to ours, and we 
shall be very happy to learn that, thanks to you, the 
homage we desire to render an illustrious artist ‘will 
be worthy of him and of the remembrances attached 
to his name. Accept, Monsieur, with the expres- 
sion of our united thanks, the assurance of my 
personal consideration. (Signed) Vicomte Henri 
Delaborde.”’ Admirers of Berlioz, who desire to have 
a share in the memorial, should lose no time in 
forwarding their subscriptions. 
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Tue Presbyterian mind in Scotland is much ¢ 
cised just now regarding the progress of a movem 
in favour of church organs. ‘There are 
brethren within the fold who do not abhor 
** Kist o’ whistles” as utterly unscriptural, profy 
and savouring of Babylon the Great. Indeed, th 
persons are so numerous that in certain Presbytey 
they boast a majority. The rest have sounded 
alarm—of course, not upon trumpets—and 
‘** pulpit, drum ecclesiastic,” is fulminating agai 
innovation in the familiar tones which for ag 
have tried to stop the march of enlightenment. 
is useless to reason with people who can see 
danger to religion in musical instruments. 
persons must be insensible to argument. We m; 
nevertheless, amuse ourselves with their ut 
ances, and especially with the speeches made 
other day at a meeting of an Association fort 
Defence of Purity of Worship. In this sage assem 
one Dr. Begg lifted up his voice and said, 4 
is quite clear that if instrumental music be 
troduced, the liberties of the ministers and peo 
of the church are endangered.” To an 
enlightened non- Presbyterian of the South th 
appears as much connexion between organs 
lost liberties as between Tenterden steeple a 
the Goodwin Sands. Then a Major Mcle 
spoke :—‘*‘ If you will look over your concordano 
you will find the injunction, ‘ Sing unto the Lo 
but nowhere will you find, ‘Play unto { 
Almighty.’”” This gallant gentleman is either d 
ingenuous or inaccurate. He is disingenuous if 
simply mean that the expression, “ Play unto! 
Almighty ” does not occur in the Bible, and he 
inaccurate if his assertion be that no equivale 
words are there. What does the major say tot 
text: ‘Upon a psaltery and an instrument of 
strings will I sing praises unto Thee” (Ps. 146, 
and this: ‘ Sing praise upon the harp unto 1 
God”’ (Ps.147, 7); and this: “ Let them sing prai 
unto Him with the timbrel and harp”(Ps. 149, 
and this: “Praise Him with the sound of 
trumpet; praise Him with the psaltery and hag 
praise Him with the timbrel and dance; praise 
with stringed instruments and organs”’ (Ps. 150,3 
It may be said that these expressions were made 
of in the twilight of the ‘old dispensation,” 
have no authority in the full blaze of Christian d 
Another of the speakers, Mr. Dick, would ha 
support such a declaration, since, with the i 
ence pious people often allow themselves, he compat 
the Psalms to porridge, and hymns to pastry; @ 
deprecated the use of the latter in public worsh 
Mr. Dick would, therefore, sing ‘‘ praise Him 
strjnged instruments and organs” under all! 
mental reservation proper to a belief that he kn 
better than the Psalmist what is acceptable to Gs 
The whole matter, as far as it lies with Dr. Be 
and his associates, is beneath contempt. Nay; 
seems to us worthy of a harsher term. “In regi 
to the argument that it is necessary, if we desire 
retain the young with their musical taste and hig 
culture, to introduce organs, I say, let the young 
rather than allow that innovation.” These wal 
almost take one’s breath away. What sort of sp 
is that which applauds them in an assembly 
Christians whose Master taught the inestima 
value of every human soul? “Let the young 
rather than the organs come.” Good heavens! 


Few London opera-goers, accustomed as they 
season after season to listen contentedly to ten 
dozen old familiar works, and to hail with gratitl 
the one or two novelties annually vouchsa 
them by an “enterprising impresario,” have # 
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Hea of the extent and variety of the ea kept 

on a footing of efficiency in some of the leading 
ontinental opera-houses. An official document 
ecently prepared in the K. K. Intendantur at 
Vienna, for submission to the Emperor (who 
bventions the Hofoper to the tune of thirty 
ousand a year), records the remarkable fact that 
e standing répertoire of that institution, as consti- 
ited between its opening night, 25th May, 1869, 
nd the 31st of last December, actually consists of 
ne hundred and six operas, and thirty-five grand 
allets. All these works are fully ‘ mounted,” each 
ne for itself and independently of any other, with 
enery, dresses and appointments au grand complet, 
o that in case of a “command” or other special 
equirement, any one of them can be produced by 
Ihe stage-management at four-and-twenty hours’ 
otice. It goes without saying that during the 
ourteen years (all but two months) of the New 
ofoper’s existence, these operas and ballets, one 
hundred and forty-one: in number, have all been 
given.” The noble Vienna House is open about 
ree hundred nights in the year; therefore the 
otal number of performances that have taken place 
ince May, 1869, may be reckoned at about four 
ousand, or an average of some twenty-seven 
epresentations of each work in the répertoire. The 
eal proportion of performances to works is doubt- 
ess quite different from the one obtained by the 
above calculation. Faust, amongst operas, and 
lick and Flock, amongst ballets, have without doubt 
been given more than a hundred times apiece, to 
peak quite within bounds; whilst the Erste Falte of 
eschetizki, to which the honours of immortality 
ave assuredly been denied, and ballets of the La 
ille mal gardée class, may possibly have been 
played twice—but not more. 


One of the most interesting features of the 

ofoper répertoire, considering the inevitable pres- 
pure of claims on the part of native composers upon 
hat Imperial institution in so musical a country as 

ustria, is the large number of operas by foreign 
waestri inscribed upon its pages that are unknown, 
pave by name, in this country—works, moreover, not 
renerally counted amongst the chefs-d’auvre of 
heir respective composers, as, for instance, Auber’s 
a Part du Diable, Gounod’s Philemon et Battcis, 
Délibes’ Fean de Nivelle, Halévy’s L’Eclair, Masse- 
net’s La Cloche de l’ Hermite; Masset’s Paul et Virginie, 
Donizetti's Don Sebastiano, and Verdi’s Simon Boc- 
anegra. All these, in theatrical parlance, are “ set, 
mounted, and cast ” at the Vienna Opera House, as 
ellas many more, indigenous to German soil, that 
have not, we believe, yet found their way to Paris or 
London boards—at least, not within the operatic 
experiences of the last two or three generations of 
Frenchmen and Englishmen. To this category 
belong Weber's Abu Hassan, Doppler’s Fudith, 
Kretschmer’s Folkunger, Riedel’s Ritterschlag, Schu- 
bert's Haeuslicher Krieg and Alfonso und Estrella, and 
Bachrich’s Muzzedin. Taking into account operatic 
actualities and prospects in this metropolis, it may 
be doubted that the London public will ever hear 
any of the above-mentioned works at Covent Garden, 
Her Majesty’s, oreven Drury Lane; but in Vienna 
they are as integrally appurtenant to the Hofoper 
repertoire as Don Fuan, Les Huguenots, or Die 
Meistersaenger von Nuernberg. 


Amoncst “ things not generally known” is the 
fact that, in the first musical sketch of Lohengrin, 
made out by Richard Wagner, the Swan that con- 
veys the Fairy Knight across the Scheldt, and back 
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again after Elsa has broken her solemn pledge, was 
a singing* member of the cast, to whom a tolerably 
elaborate solo was assigned. In legendary lore, as 
everybody knows, talking and singing animals were 
by no means rarities. At one time, Wagner had a 
great fancy for such anomalies; but in the case of 
the vocal swan, he thought better of his original 
purpose, and reduced that improbable songster to 
silence, much to the advantage of the artistic 
effects produced by the agency of the * Lieber 
Schwan” in the first and fourth acts of Lohengrin. 
A little later, however, he again took to the notion 
of soloists selected from the animal kingdom, and 
introduced a couple—the ‘“ Wood-bird” and 
“ Fafner the Dragon”—into Siegfried. The score 
of Lohengrin, in which the Swan makes its 
appearance on the stage “with a song,” exists in 
Wagner’s own manuscript, at Wiesbaden, in the 
possession of a Herr Trinius, to whom it was pre- 
sented many years ago by the lamented composer's 
sister. 


Tue Hamburg cabmen cannot with justice be 
accused of insensibility to the honour and glory 
reflected upon their useful but humble calling by 
Heinrich Boetel, the second jarvey within the 
memory of man who has experienced promotion— 
thanks to natural gifts of no common order—from 
the coach-box to the operatic stage. As soon as it 
became publicly known that Herr Boetel was to 
make his appearance at the Stadttheater in the 
title-réle of the ‘ Postillon de Longjumeau,”’ a part 
in which another talented ex-cabdriver had achieved 
an European reputation, the members of the 
‘‘Hamburger Droschkenkutscherverein’’ (Ham- 
burg Cabdrivers’ Association) to which Herr Boetel 
had belonged until Bernardo Pollini ‘ discovered ”’ 
and took him in hand, resolved to make practical 
demonstration of their sympathy with and pride in 
the débutant by presenting him with a whip 
splendidly mounted in. solid silver, and valued at 
five hundred marks (£25), duly to be cracked by 
him obbligato to the popular ‘* Whip Song” of the 
first act. They moreover subscribed to purchase a 
handsome silver wreath, which the president of the 
Association handed to Herr Boetel amidst the 
enthusiastic plaudits of a crowded audience at the 
close of the performance. It appears from the 
criticisms of Herr Boetel’s Postillon, published in 
the German press, that the young tenor sang and 
acted magnificently, entering heart and soul into a 
part the story of which has much in common 
with his own, and was therefore eminently calcu- 
lated, even had his moyens been less remarkable 
than they are, to enlist the sympathies of the 
Hamburg public on his behalf. 


SEVERAL stage and acting managers from different 
parts of Germany were present at the production of 
Don Fuan, in the Dessau Court Theatre by Fer- 
dinand Diedicke, the director of that institution, 
with a partly re-written text, recitatives instead of 
spoken dialogue, and a new “setting,” including 
one or two striking innovations, the most remarkable 
of which, introduced into the last act, created a 
profound sensation upon the occasion of the premiere. 
The curtain (Act IV.) rises upon a churchyard and 
the exterior of a mortuary chapel, into which slowly 
winds a mourning procession arranged by Donna 
Anna, in honour of her murdered sire. The Com- 
mander’s statue, not mounted, but on foot, has been 
set up close to the chapel wall, and Juan’s blas- 
phemous invitation is proffered whilst the com- 
memorative service is going on within that building, 
from which, as soon as the Don and Leporello have 
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left the stage, Donna Anna and Ottavio emerge, the 
scene closing with her grand aria. The curtain 
drops for a few seconds, to rise upon Don Juan’s 
banqueting-hall, where he is feasting with his friends. 
Up toa certain point the dénouement is worked out 
upon the old traditional lines ; but when the Statue’s 
final summons has been pronounced, and his stony 
hand has grasped that of the unrepentant libertine, 
heavy mists invade the stage, enshrouding the per- 
formers, whilst unseen spirits sing dolefully in 
chorus. When the mimic vapours are again dis- 
pelled, the churchyard is revealed, brilliantly flooded 
with moonlight ; and, at the foot of the Commen- 
datore’s monument, stretched out at full length and 
face to the ground, lies the corpse of the inconstant 
Sevillian hidalgo. The spirit-voices are hushed— 
the orchestra murmurs a few touching harmonies 
(tremolando, violins alla sordina), and the curtain is 
slowly lowered upon one of the most impressive 
pictures ever presented to the contemplation of an 
operatic audience. 





Tue Bohemian composer Anton Dvérak has 
added a fresh laurel to the chaplet of Eastern- 
European music in his masterly setting of the Stabat 
Mater. Connoisseurs who had felt the impetus 
given to chamber music by this original and uncon- 
strained writer, were fully prepared to discover in 
Dvorak’s Stabat Mater something which at the least 
boasted the merit of unconventionality. Inthe result 
such anticipations were more than realised. Not 
only does the musician map out a new path for 
himself, but he shows us how the potentiality of 
classical forms of musical expression survive, not- 
withstanding the contrary opinions of the rabid 
modern Teutons. Dvérak gives us in his Stabat 
Mater a work at once devout, scholarly, refined, 
and impressive. He approaches his task in a 
befitting mood, and with a full comprehension of 
the significance of his subject. He sacrifices nothing 
to vulgar tastes, avoids theatrical display, and 
shows musicians what an earnest composer thinks 
of a religious subject. In his Mazzoni Mass Verdi 
exemplified the possibility of combining the theatrical 
and ecclesiastical methods, but the Czec calls to 
his aid no such advantitious adjuncts as come from 
the regions of the footlights. Dvérak’s Stabat 
Mater, in a word, is a new light in musical art, and 
it shows us that the decadence imagined by faint- 
hearted Englishmen who, dissatisfied with German 
works, can perceive no possibility of further 
progress, does not exist in fact. Such a healthy 
stimulus as we find in Dvérak’s compositions is a 
thing for which the wise should be thankful. 





Ir is pitiful to’ witness the decadence of those 
powers which were wont to illume our heavy moods 
with their glow and gleam. Offenbach was not a 
great musician—indeed he was to a certain degree 
a very mischievous agent in operatic art—but he 
was earnest in whatever he did, and had a (possibly 
mistaken) reverence for what he professed. It takes a 
skilful hand to prepare a soufflée, and Offenbach was 
at any rate, an artist in froth. There is something 
melancholy, however, in his Belle Lurette, the last 
work of his busy pen, and one whose performance he 
was fated not to witness. Herein we see the whilom 
buffoon striving to be stately, courteous and digni- 
fied. At times he even attempts tobe pathetic. Asa 
matter of course, laughter comes, instead of tears. 
Offenbach could jest well enough, but his efforts 
at sentiment are not quite so happy. They suit 
him as well as it would suit a Blue Ribbon man to 
sing the praises of alcohol. 
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Von FLotow made Offenbach’s acquaints 
shortly after his‘arrival in Paris. ‘‘ He was a Germ 
wore long hair, played the violoncello extremely 
and called himself Jacob Evers. When I first ¢ 
to know him he was very badly off, having only, 
pupil and but slender assistance from his fanj 
a . I offered to introduce him to certain sq 
which I frequented, and requested Countess ¢ 
Vaux’s permission to bring him to her next pa 
She assented, but observed that she could only al 
him a brief solo in her programme, which was alreg 
more than full. Now his répertoire was a very sm; 
one, consisting exclusively of a few long concerti 
Romberg. We both recognised that these were, 
of the question, and set to, having a little time bef 
us, to compose something jointly for performance 
the party. The result of our labours was a set 
‘Petites Mélodies’ for violoncello and _pianofo 
which we subsequently played together hundreds 
times in Parisian drawing-rooms. . . . . Off 
bach soon became a favourite in Countess de Vau 
house, and at the end of the winter season gave} 
first concert—which turned out brilliantly—uné 
her patronage. Later on, he took to composing, 
made a great hit by setting Lafontaine’s Fables 
music—an original notion, that created quite a sen 
tion in musical circles.” 
































































FROM THE PROVINCES. 
KenDAL.—On Thursday evening, March 15, an org 
recital was given in the Unitarian Chapel by Mr. S. Clauicirencest 
Ridley, of Liverpool. There was a crowded attendan 
and the programme included selections by Mendelssoe spacious | 
Haydn, Bach, Gounod, Krebs, Henselt, Wély, a performa 
Lemmens. This was Mr. Ridley’s second visit to Kenddiendelssohn’ 
FARNINGHAM.—A Sacred Musical Festival was heldint 
Chapel of the Home for Little Boys near Farningh 
Kent, on Monday, March 19, when a large selection f 
Haydn’s Creation was given at the afternoon, and ¢ 
from Mendelssohn’s Elijah at the evening performan 
The solo vocalists were Miss Agnes Larkcom, Miss Anmi 
Williams, Mr. Harper Kearton, and Mr. Winn, in place 
Mr. Lewis Thomas. The choruses were sung by 50 void 
of the South London Choral Association, under 
direction of Mr. L. C. Venables, Mr. W. H. Hamp 
accompanying at the organ. Thenew Holdich organw 
opened on this occasion by Dr. C. J. Frost, who gave 
effective rendering of Merk el’s pastorale in G, Macfz 
andante in G, Mendelssohn’s prelude and fugue int 
minor, and other works. Dr. Frost also did effecti nductor, wi 
sesvice at the piano as {accompanist. The promoters @Miic.1 +5: 
the festival are to be congratulated on the complete. succ# amme. 
which attended their efforts. 

RICHMOND, YorRKS.—On Easter Tuesday a new orga 
built by Abbott, of Leeds, for the parish church, W 
opened by the organist, Mr. James Callow. The servi 
was Woodward in D, and Henry Smart’s Quasi Al 
gretto accompanied the reading of the offertory. 
Archbishop of York in his sermon, ably sustained ¢ 
position of music as an important element in Divi 
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Worship. The glorious St. Anne fugue closed And _ 
service. The inhabitants of the ancient borough may iis it . ; 
congratulated on the possession of an instrument wort) M — 
of their fine church. The one which it replaces was 7 . Barth, 

nist at the 


G. P. England, and the more valuable portions of | de 
work are retained. Compass CC to A; pedal CCC tof opin’s son 
The great organ has 12 stops; pedal, 7; swell, 4 “ae tc 
choir,8; 6couplers. The cost was £1,100. In the afterno racterstuc 
Mr. Best gave a recital, which was numerously attendel A bold ve 
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JoRC 
Union celebrated their tenth anniversary by dining 
vether at the Cock Inn, St. Clement’s. Mr. E. Spark 
psided. The Chairman subsequently gave the toast of 
evening, “ Success to the Worcester Amateur Vocal 
jon.” He gave an interesting sketch of the rise and 
ogress of the Union, he and several other gentlemen 
ving banded themselves together ten years ago, with a 
w to perfecting themselves in part songs and other 
sical pieces, so that they might spend pleasant and 
ofitable hours together, and also when opportunities 
esented themselves, give their services in aid of any good 
se. He mentioned their recent appearance at St. 
ephen’s Concert, which had given great satisfaction, and 
nounced that they had been solicited to give a Concert 
an early day in aid of the Blind Visiting Society, which 
dly required funds. Having reached their tenth anni- 
sary, he saw no reason, judging from the past, why 
ey should not continue together for another 10 years. 
he toast was warmly received. Mr. J. E. Burgess pro- 
ed ‘“ The health of Mr. E. J. Spark.’’ He pointed out 
w indefatigable Mr. Spark had been, not only in form- 
y that Union, but also in maintaining its interests and 
pficiency. A more able and devoted honorary musical 
ector they could not desire, while his kindly considera- 
n, urbanity and hospitality towards them were proverbial. 
capital programme of music was gone through during 
e evening, the glees and part songs being given with 
od effect. 


CiRENCESTER.—The annual Concert of the Choral 
ciety was held at the Corn Hall on the 2oth ult., when 
e spacious building was well filled. The works selected 

performance were Spohr’s Last ¥udgment and 
endelssohn’s Hymn of Praise. To master these com- 
sitions is no slight undertaking for a class of such 
cessarily moderate dimensions and pretensions as that 
Cirencester, but in the able leadership of Mr. Brind, 
dthe intelligent and hearty devotion to their work of 
e members, were the elements of certain success. The 
incipal vocalists were Miss Julia Jones (soprano), Miss 
zie Hellis (contralto), Mr. Alfred Kenningham (tenor), 
d Mr, Thomas Woodward (bass). 


CHELTENHAM.—The Winter Gardens were gay witha 
ge and fashionable audience on the occasion (28th 
) of the opening Concert of the Choral Society. A large 
chestra had been got together, and did their work well, 
d by Mr. E. G. Woodward; while the chorus did credit 
the long and assiduous training of Dr. Dyer, the 
nductor, who wielded his baton with much ability. A 


Salvator Mundi’? by this gentleman was in the pro- 
amme, 


LiverPooL.—The Philharmonic Society, at their Concert 
the 2oth ult., produced Gounod’s Redemption, and, owing 
obably to the careless singing of a portion of the chorus, 
Was received with little favour. At the Society’s last 
oncert of the present season, Senor Sarasate appeared, 
hd was enthusiastically received. Mr. Alberto Randegger 
fas the conductor, in the absence of Herr Max Bruch, who 
left for America, taking with him his remarkable 
ncerto, though, what the Americans have done to 
Serve it, scarcely appears. 
Mr. Barth, of Berlin, a great favourite here, was the 
anist at the third Ladies’ Classical Concert. He played 
opin’s sonata, Op. 35, in a magnificent manner, and 
’% heard to even greater advantage in Mendelssohn’s 
haracterstuck, Op. 7, No. 7. 


A bold venture has been made,—-particularly for so 





Protestant a city as this,—in the performance, during 
Lent, at one of our churches, of excerpts from Haydn’s 
glorious Passion music, the renderings culminating with 
a performance of the work in its entirety on Maundy 
Thursday. It was originally intended that the music 
should be given with full orchestral effect, but this was 
in the end found impossible. The accompaniment was 
therefore condensed for the occasion. by Mr. S. Claude 
Ridley, who, as organist to Mr. Banner’s well-known 
choir, played on the various evenings in a vigorous and 
brilliant manner, which added much to the success of the 
experiment. 

Messrs. Cramer gave a morning classical chamber 
Concert, last month, as a wind-up to the Hallé season, 
at which Madame Norman-Néruda and Messrs. Charles 
Hallé and Vieuxtemps where the performers. The princi- 
pal work was Brahm's new trio in C major, which, despite 
its difficulties, was played ina manner beyond reproach 
by the instrumentalists above named. 

The annual free performance of The Messiah for the 
poor, by members of the Philharmonic Society, took place 
in St. George’s Hall on Good Friday. Messrs. John 
Bridson and Thomas Foulkes, and the Misses Beata Francis 
and H. Dutton were the soloists. A correspondent has 
called attention to the disgraceful manner in which this 
Concert is abused. A very large proportion of the 
audience, instead of being the poor for whose benefit 
the performance is given, consists of the better middle 
class, who have the meanness to occupy free seats, 
knowing at the same time that some 3,000 of really 
poor people are turned away from the doors for want of 
room. 

Mr. Best, the talented organist to the Corporation, has 
had a substantial token of the esteem in which he is held 
by the Council unanimously increasing his salary from 
4300 to £400 per annum. 

A new opera by Dr. Rohner, a well known local pro- 
fessor, entitled Foxglove, will be produced here on the 
2nd of May. 

A series of sacred Concerts on Sunday afternoons has 
been set afoot at the New Brighton Winter Gardens, so 
far with considerable success. Miss Rose Hersee, Miss 
Clara Samuel, and Mr. Vernon Rigby have been among 
the performers, and an effective band and chorus are 
engaged under the direction of Mr. W. J. Argent. 

The Pilots’ Concert, on Easter Monday, was a great 
success, both musically and financially. In fact, to such 
great dimensions has it grown, that it is seriously pro- 
posed to make a popular musical festival of it at some 
future date, and to carry the performance to the second 
day. Mr. S. Claude Ridley, organist to the Seamen’s 
Orphan Institution, had the musical direction. 


CorNWALL.—Local examinations in connection with the 
Royal Academy of Music were held at two centres last 
month under the presidency of Mr. Arthur O’Leary. Of 
the twenty-five candidates who entered for the Truro 
examination three failed to attend ; and of the twenty-two 
examined eighteen belonged to the sex called “ fair.” 
Three candidates took organ, and the remainder piano 
playing. The juniors numbered eight. 

Only two candidates attended the ‘“ preliminary 
examination ” conducted by three local musicians on behalf 
of the Royal College of Music in Easter week at Truro— 
one a young contralto vocalist, and the other a young 
gentleman of 16 who was tested in piano and organ 
playing. Do Cornish musical students lack ambition, 
ability, or what? Truro contributed sixteen pounds the 
other day to the funds of this College. ' 
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Dr. Bridge’s Boadicea will be introduced toa section of the 
Cornish public early next month bythe Truro Philharmonic 
Society under the direction of the young and energetic cathe- 
dral organist. The members of the string department of 
this Society’s band have found so many difficulties in the 
overture and accompaniments that they unanimously pro- 
nounce the composer of Boadicea “no fiddler!” and one 
old gentleman, a ’cello player, so a local journal states, 
has like the ‘‘ grievous gentleman of semi-clerical appear- 
ance,”’ who moved the second resolution at the meeting of 
the promoters of the Hot Muffin and Crumpet Baking and 
Punctual Delivery Company—mentioned by Dickens in 
Nicholas Nickleby—gone “into such deep pathetics ” 
because of the difficulties of his part that he has dubbed 
the cantata ‘‘ The Bridge of Sighs.” 












































Dewssury.—On March 29, a special Concert was 
given in the Industrial Hall, by Mr. Bates’ Band. There 
was a good attendance. During the performance Mr. 
Brooke said the committee felt they could not let that 
Concert pass by without giving Mr. Bates some token of 
the esteem in which they held him, and as a mark of 
goodwill towards him and his endeavours to raise the 
musical standard of Dewsbury. It was with great 
pleasure that he presented him with a batén, and in 
doing so he expressed a hope that in the future Mr. Bates 
would have a very successful musical career. Mr. Bates, 
in the course of his remarks, said that what he had done 
in Dewsbury was through pure love of his profession, 
and for the advancement of music among his fellow- 
townsmen. 


GLascow.—A meeting of guarantors of the Glasgow 
Choral Union Concerts, was held on 2nd instant, when a 
transcript of the first season’s accounts was submitted. It 
is a highly gratifying document, showing results beyond 
expectation. The income received a most substantial 
increase, apart from the addition consequent upon the 
extension of the season. Congratulations all around were 
fairly earned by the declaration of a dividend equal to ten 
shillings per pound, including the small payment made in 
1878. The future, moreover, promises well, and there is 
every prospect that at no distant date the guarantors 
will be entirely repaid previous losses. A glance at 
those losses may be found interesting, and from the 
abstract ot the Guarantee Fund Account, we gather 
that for 1874-75 (the first season) the deficit amounted 
to £2,493 158. The following season the debit balance 
was £659 6s. 11d., while £1,098 18s. 1d. represent the 
loss placed against 1878-79, the total deficiency thus 
standing at £4,252. There have, of course, been more 
than one season of prosperity, and it is now equally 
interesting to show how the Executive have been enabled 
to arrive at this large credit balance. The surplus on 
season 1879-80 amounted to £37 2s. 2d.; 1880-81 resulted 
in a profit of £341 ros. 8d.; 1881-82 had £872 6s. 3d. 
in its favour, and the accounts forthe season just ended, 
disclose £1,799 19s. tod. to the good. The dividend 
absorbs £1,863 5s. 7d., and over £1,100 remains to be 
carried forward. 

Miscellaneous Concerts, since our last, have included 
a recital by M&dame Sophie Menter, who failed to draw 
a large audience. Compared with the attendances at her 
previous Concerts, the falling off was, indeed, marked. 
Possibly,Glasgow folks are beginning to note that the Sturm 
und Drang order of exposition is not the only requisite in 
pianoforte playing. . The fair artist’s exhibition of tours de 
force was not without some effect on the ‘‘ Erard,”’ one of 
the strings having shown symptoms of resentment against 








the treatment of Chopin’s polonaise in A flat. Other} 
in the programme included a not altogether satisfac, 
account of Beethoven’s sonata, Les Adieux, l’Abseng 
le Retour, examples of Bach, Mendelssohn, Schubert, 
Liszt. There was a large attendance at the Cong 
given on the 13th ult., by Mr. John F. Dunn. __ It wag 
first appeal to a Glasgow audience, and the recep 
actorded the young violinist served to show that 
appearance as a soloist at the Concerts of the Glasg 
Choral Union had not been forgotten, He was assisted 
Madame Ritter-Bondy (piano), Mr. Allan Magb 
Officiating as conductor. The programme compri 
Bach’s chaconne, Antonio Bazzini’s Ronde des Lutins, 
example of the Italian violinist which certainly does 
belie its name, and a couple of sets of Hungarian Dang 


Atthe third annual Concert of the ‘“‘ Glasgow Univer 


Choral Society,” which took place in the Lower Hall 
the Museum on 28th ult., excerpts from Mendelssoh 
Antigone and from Cdipus, were the leading attracti 
of the evening—not by any means owing to a gg 
performance, but by reason of the opportunity the Cone 
afforded of renewing acquaintance with music which 
been strangely neglected in Glasgow. The Society 
assisted, and to obvious advantage, by a few frien 
Mr. Montague Smith .conducted, and introduced his¢ 
overture in E flat, a meritorious piece of writing, whi 
was heard for the first time at the Gloucester Fest 
of 1877. 

Numerous concerts have been given of late by 
smaller choral societies in and around Glasgow. 
Rutherglin, Mr. L. N. Parker’s Silvia was perform 
The Southside Choral Society have given, and withe 
siderable success, Alexander’s Feast, and Haydn’s fi 


Mass was introduced to a Girvan audience by f 


choir, under the charge of Mr. Hugh McNabb; 


the Glasgow Musical Union have performed Ful 


Maccabeus. 


The local examinations in connection with the Re 
College of Music took place on 28th ult., when 
candidates came forward to submit to the prelimim 
test. Of these it is understood that half-a-dozen hi 
been selected to compete for the scholarships. 1 
examiners were Dr. Pearce, Mr. Lambeth, and 
Montague Smith, the Glasgow University orga 
The local Royal Academy examinations extended 0 
two days. Thirty-three candidates presented the 
and the examiners were Messrs. Davenport and Thom 


MANCHESTER.—This city is now resting from 
labours of the season just over. The only int 
item during the month has been the performance 
Gounod’s Redemption in the Free Trade Hall. We 
had so little fresh music here for the last nine months! 
it was looked forward to with great interest. The 
formance was in every way satisfactory. Mr. Hallé¢ 
ducted, and his band, led by Madame Norman-Né 
never acquitted itself better. The performance was i 
for the benefit of the Manchester Infirmary, and the res 
pecuniarily, was also satisfactory. We have had two 
operatic companies here for some short time, the 
peforming Rif, and the other Patience. Professor Sch 
of Dresden, pianist to the King of Saxony, gave a pia 
forte recital on the 4th inst. As far as execution is¢ 
cerned, he has nothing to learn, but he lacks verym 
some of the qualities which we are accustomed to find! 
the greatest players. His interpretation of Chofi 
music—which he seems to have more particularly? 
his own—is what he shines the most in. Mr. Py 
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van Recitals in the Town Hall continue to receive a 
ge amount of support. 


TorTHING.—Mendelssohn’s Athalie and a_ miscel- 
eous selection were performed by The Musical As. 
jation, at the Montague Hall, on the 4th instant. The 
cists were Mrs. Colin Kerr, Madame Clara West, and 
ss Lottie West, of whom the last-named won. special 
our. The organist was Mr. F. J. Sawyer, Mus Bac., 
pianist, Mr. W. H. Price; reader, W. F. Fuller, Esq. ; 
ductor, F. D. Carnell, Mus Bac. The attendance 
s numerous and select, and the Concert a great success 
m every point of view. 





REVIEWS. 








S. SPRAGUE AND Co. 
Three Rhapsodies for the pianoforte. (I.) Capricicuse. 
.) Romantique. (III.) Héroique. By Walter Wesché. 


THERE is positive merit in all these pieces, The com- 
er writes like a musician, and though he strive to 
ase a light taste, does so.in a perfectly legitimate man- 
. We commend the Rhapsodies to amateurs, by whom 
y will be found both interesting and profitable. 


STANLEY Lucas, WEBER AND Co. 
Deux Valses Impromptu pour Piano. 


Par Ignace 
bsone. 


We quite fail to see why Mr. Gibsone should describe 
s works in a foreign language, but the objection is neither 
re nor there on the point of merit. The composer is 
ays at home with music of the kind, because he has 
secret of graceful and pleasing strains. His melodies 
e unforced, and his harmonies are pure, while the main 
is never obscured by a crowd of useless and em- 
rrassing details. These valses illustrate what has just 
ensaid. They are exceedingly pretty, and by no means 
ficult. 


GODDARD AND Co. 


(I.) Valse de Concert. Pour Piano, par Percy G. 
ocatta. (IF.) Chanson d’Ancétre. March Patriotique, 
Georgina Weldon. (III.) Ballata di Giovanni Prati. 
usica di Alberto Randegger. 


No. I. contains some novel features, and is worth atten. 
pn as an effective piece of the kind. The composer of 
o. II. must have had the Marseillaise somewhere in her 
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ind when writing. The French words are by Victor 
ugo, the English by H. Knight, who enjoins—‘‘ Behold ! 
om above, with glad eyes of love, oh! behold your 
efathers’ glance.” We need scarcely add that Mrs, 
eldon’s music is much better than Mr. Knight’s verses. 
0, III, is a charming Italian song, graceful and 
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Music AND ART ASSOCIATION, 
(I.) A Rhapsody. Melody composed to the Etude in A 
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at of Chopin, by C. Gounod, (II.) Chant sur le Berceau. 


lusique de Georgina Weldon. 


M. Gounop’s Melody is ingeniously connected with 
hopin’s study, after the well-known model of the Theme 
tached to Bach’s First Prelude. The effect is not so 
ood as in that famous case, but deserves notice all the 


ame. Mrs, Weldon’s song has some novel features, 


hich almost entitle it to the distinction of originality. 
mateurs will certainly be struck by them. 
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"Banks anp Son (York). 
(I.) Gavotte in G. (II.) Sarabande in C. Composed 
by Walter Macfarren. 


THESE are good examples of Mr. Walter Macfarren’s 
elegant manner in-writing for the instrument he professes. 
In both cases the composer reflects the spirit as well as 
imitates the structure of the old dance forms. He shows 
also that even the most unpretending effusion of a musician 
can be musicianly, and as such worthy of notice. These 
pieces have our hearty recommendation. 


R. Cocks AND Co. 


Byegones. Song. Written and Composed by G. Clifton 
Bingham. : 


ATTACHED to the copy of this Song now before us is a 
slip of paper having thereon printed:—‘ This Song was 
no sooner issued than it attracted attention and made its 
own way.” Very good. We leave it to go on making its 
own way. 


W. Czerny. 

(I.) “Tis now the Month of Flowers.” Song. Composed 
by J. B. Wekerlin. (II.) “I send ye forth.” Biblical 
Picture for Voice and Piano. Composed by Eduard 
Lassen. 


M. WEKERLIN’S song displays his usual piquancy of 
style and charm of effect. It is a dainty little piece— 
very French, but none the worse on that account. The 
Biblical Picture, on the other hand, is very German, but 
has better qualities in it than bombast and pretended pro- 
fundity. It is the work of a musician; the ideas are 
definite and well developed, and the effect, in the hands of 
a good singer, cannot fail to be great. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





WIND-INSTRUMENT MUSIC. 
To the Editor of Tue Lure. 

S1r,—I read with much interest the letter from ‘‘ Mouth- 
piece ’’ in your last issue. 

It has often struck me as strange that solos for the 
wood-wind instruments are so seldom heard at concerts. 
Such solos would be quite a revelation to a large number 
of amateurs, for how many there are who are other- 
wise well informed—who perhaps know the Messiah by 
heart, and play Beethoven’s sonatas—but who do not 
know the difference between an oboe and a clarinet. 
Even poets show their ignorance, for Coleridge speaks of 
‘the loud bassoon.’”’ And they can hardly be blamed, as 
there are only such very rare opportunities of hearing 
these instruments outside the orchestra. It is strange, 
too, that the only wood-wind instrument which is 
generally known and admired—viz., the flute—is the 
one possessing probably the least, certainly not the 
greatest, power of variety and expression. No one can 
deny that the flute is a very beautiful instrument, but if we 
compare it with the clarinet, how much greater variety 
the latter has both in quality of tone and in power of 
expression, 

It w ald be a bold venture if solos for wind-instruments 
were to be introduced at our classical concerts; but surely 
it would be likely to be a successful one. 

Yours, &c., 


PROFESSOR. 








HeErR WILHELM) has been giving a series of Concerts 
in Austria and Hungary. 
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THE POET’S CORNER. 
DEAR NATIVE LAND. 


—> EAR native land, far o’er the sea, 
Sweet home of youth, I cling to thee; 
Though ocean parts me from thy strand, 
My soul’s with thee, thou distant land. 
In dreams that came to me last night, 
Thy beauty dawned upon my sight; 
I trod again thy cliff-bound shore, 
And saw thee as in days of yore. 


With my dear love once more I strayed, 
Where rippling streams soft music made ; 
Where flow’ rets fair their perfume shed, 
And beauteous scenes were round us spread. 
Then passed before my wond’ring gaze, 

The cherished home of childhood’s days ; 
And many an old familiar face, 

Rose up before me in that place. 


’T was but a dream, too sweet to last, 

A fleeting mem’ry of the past, 

When hope was high within my breast, 
And loving friends around me pressed. 
That hope is gone, those friends are dead, 
For many years since then have fled. 
Dear native land, my prayer shall be, 
That I may yet return to thee. 


EpWIN ALLWRIGHT. 








Mr. HELMHOLTZ, whose works on acoustics are of such 
value to musicians, has not escaped the common lot. He 
has been decorated by the Emperor of Germany. 


MapaME ALWINA VALLERIA will not appear at Covent 
Garden next season. In the autumn she will leave England 
for America, to join Mr. Abbey’s Italian Opera Company 
in New York. , 


Miss Ciara Perry, who made so good an impression 
as The Bohemian Girl is one of the most hard-working 
members of Mr. Rosa’s company. She sang seven times 
in the first week of the season. 


Mr. MaAPLEson’s spring season of Italian opera at the 
New York Academy of Music is now in full swing. The 
principals are, Mesdames Patti, Albani, and Scalchi, and 
MM. Frapolli, Ravelli, and Galassi. 


Mr. Sami Morse, of New York, still unconquered, 
has begun rehearsals of his ‘‘ Passion Play,” despite the 
prohibition of the authorities. He is resolved to give the 
drama in any case, with or without a license. 


‘‘ JULLIEN” Concerts took place last month in the 
Casino,New York,the programmes of the original Concerts 
given in 1850 being repeated. Mr. Aronson acted the part 
of the famous conductor, and the artistes were mainly 
drawn from the opera companies, 


AmonG Meyerbeer’s papers, it is rumoured, has been 
found the score of a Faust, from which fascinating legend 
no composer seems able to hold aloof. Upon this, how- 
ever, and other works left behind at his death, Meyerbeer 
must have looked with some distrust, as, by a provision in 
his will, their performance was strictly forbidden. 
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Miss Ina Corant, lately acting the part of 
lette in Les Cloches de Corneville,at the Folies Dramatic 
Theatre, is a younger sister of Mdlle. Elena Corani, 
one time of the Royal Italian Opera, and herself appeg 
some years ago under Mr. Carl Rosa. 

Tue National Theatre in Berlin was entirely destro 
by fire on the morning of the 4th instant. This was 4 
largest theatre in the German capital, and its ruin 
involve, for the time being, nearly as many people asq 
Alhambra fire threw out of employment. 

AT a meeting of the Leeds Musical Festival Commit 
held on the 2nd inst., it was determined that the books 
words should contain historical and analytical notes up 
every piece in the programme. To this end the s 
of Mr. Joseph Bennett have been secured. 

Mr. EBENEZER Prout iscompleting a new organ conce 
for Mr. Riseley, of Bristol. Judging from his former wo 
of the class, in E minor, which was not too well played 
the last Norwich Festival, the concerto should be wo 
the attention of all organists of proficiency. 


MapaME CarTIGLIONI while playing Leonora in IIT, 
vatore at Catane, was annoyed at the failure of one oft 
airs, and, advancing to the footlights, consigned t 
orchestra very audibly ‘“‘au diable.” Not unnatural 
the public took the remark as directed to themselves, ; 
only ceased their uproar when an apology and explanatig 
had been offered. 


Mr. JOHNSTONE, the member of the Birmingham Festiy 
Committee, who went to Italy the other day, for the } 
pose of obtaining a new work from Verdi, has returnedi 
a hopeful state of mind. The master has not refused 
write for the Festival of 1885. This, under the circu 
stances, is a good beginning. There is something i 
getting a difficult fish to look at the bait. 

THE Princes’ Half, Piccadilly, will be opened byt 
Prince and Princess of Wales some time this month, 
belongs to the Piccadilly Art Galleries Company (Limite 
and is primarily intended, we assume, for the display 
paintings, sculpture, &c. As, however, the room will s 
over 800 persons, its utility for musical purposes is obviow 
Since the Hanover Square Rooms were closed, the w 
of a place for chamber concerts, &c.. has been much felt 


On Good Friday evening the Messiah was performedi 
the Victoria Park Congregational Church, by the Nort 
East London Choral Society, assisted by an efficient ban 
The principal vocalists were Madame Clara West, Mi 
C. Wollaston, Miss Lottie West, Mr. C. J. Murton, a 
Mr. C. Prickett. Conductor, Mr. John E. West, R.A. 
A.C.O. Organist, Mr. W. West. The performance w 
excellent; and greatly pleased an audience numbeti 
about fifteen hundred persons. 

AccorDING toa French contemporary, Verdi has writte 
to a friend in the following terms :—“‘I read this mori 
in the Fanfulla, that Maurel has told you Verdi is pr 
paring the greatest possible surprise for the musical wo 
and for young ‘“ futurists ” the finest lessons, in his Jag 
&c. Heaven keep me from it. It has never been, 
never will be, my purpose to give lessons to anybody. 
admire, without prejudice to any school, all that pleas 
me; I write as I feel, and I leave others to write as 
choose.”’ Bravo, Verdi! The master adds, “ For # 
rest, at present I have not penned a note of Jago, or 
Othello, and do not at all know whatI shall do int 
future.” 
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